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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 














HIS month’s issue of THe QuiLL 

covers a lot of territory—in more 
ways than one. 

The subject matter, as you perceive, 
covers a variety of topics. Geograph- 
ically, the men contributing the ar- 
ticles hail from an almost equal variety 
of points. 

From New York City comes Fred 
Wittner’s bare-handed discussion of 
ghost writers and also William P. 
Reed’s biographical article on Karl 
von Wiegand, noted foreign corre- 
spondent now in Addis Ababa. From 
Brooklyn comes John E. Allen’s third 
and final (for the present at least) ar- 
ticle on newspaper make-up, headlines 
and body type. 

We called on Robert E. Segal, lately 
of Cincinnati and now of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, for the interesting personal ex- 
perience article that he contributes. 
From out Algona, Iowa, way comes 
Russell Waller’s account of the way 
two young Iowa publisher-competitors 
solved their problems. 

Up from the Southland (Athens, 
Georgia) comes Prof. John E. 
Drewry’s article on Vanity Fair, there- 
by continuing our series of articles on 
leading American magazines. 

Yes, sir, THe Qu1Lu gets around! 


E’VE been hearing for some 

time that newspaper comics pre 
sented a problem to parents. Now we 
have had it brought home to us. 

Three-and-a-half-year-old likes the 
funnies. He spreads them out on the 
floor, parks on his tummy and asks 
Daddy or Mama to read them to him. 
Well, if you follow the funnies at all, 
you can appreciate the problem. 

Melodrama! Gangsters with steel- 
jawed Dick Tracys and Dan Dunns 
giving an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth! Giants! Slinky-eyed villains! 
Illiterate balloons! Whams! Pows! 
Biffs! Bangs! 

Dad manages, with quite a little 
purging and improvising, to get the 
funnies read with what he figures to be 
as little of harmful nature as possible. 
Harrison Cady’s “Peter Rabbit,” by 
the way, seems to interest three-and-a- 
half-year-old more than any other 
funny and requires scarcely no manip- 
ulation or invention on the part of Dad. 

It’s not going to be so long though 
(Gee, how they grow!) until the boy 
will be reading for himself. Then 
what should we do? You other Dads 
—cooperation! 

Just so you won't get us wrong, 

(Continued on page 4) 









































Fred Wittner 


HIS is the season of the ghosts! 

It began with the World Series, 

as it does every year, and now 
advances with football coaches “re- 
vealing” their systems and selecting 
winners in advance. 

It finds Joe Louis writing his life 
story; Helen Wills and Bill Tilden 
“explaining” what is wrong with the 
Davis Cup Team and Sam Parks, Jr., 
telling how to play winning golf. 


HIS is the season when a newspaper 

publisher who shrieks that the 
freedom of the press is being emascu- 
lated because his staff wants a mini- 
mum salary of $40 a week, will pay 
$500 for the privilege of printing a 
champion’s name over an article writ- 
ten by one of his menials. 

This is the daffy season when col- 
umns of tripe are run next to reading 
matter, when articles so vapid that 
they couldn’t get by the copydesk 
spike without the adornment of these 
“bylines” are placed above legitimate, 
well-written stories. 

No denunciation is intended of the 
athlete or coach who actually makes 
an effort to double as a reporter or ex- 
pert, turns out his own copy and goes 
through the same routine as the men 
who earn their living at it. But can 
there be any justification for the prac- 
tice so common today, whereby an ath- 
letic luminary signs a contract for a 
series of articles and then does noth- 
ing further, with the possible excep- 
tion of condescending to read them 
when they appear—if he can read? It 
would be interesting to know exactly 
how newspapers that have been tight- 
ening up all along the line explain this 
loophole in their stringent budgets. 
Can it be that the public, still unde- 
ceived by the merit of these ghost- 


Here Come 


the Ghosts! 


By FRED WITTNER 


written pieces of wisdom, actually de- 
mand names over their articles? 


OR the benefit of those unac- 

quainted with the “ghost” phase of 
newspaper work, a thumbnail picture 
of how it works is in order. 

The head of a syndicate or the sports 
editor of a newspaper arranges with 
the manager or agent of the Great One 
for an article or articles. Rather than 
subject the Great One to association 
with the difficult operation of a type- 
writer and the deleterious environ- 
ment of the editorial rooms, a “ghost” 
is supplied to interpret the English 
language for him. This “ghost” 
usually, but not always, is a reporter. 
Sometimes he is the Great One’s press 
agent, and in that case the interpret- 
ing process goes a step further; the 
press agent’s English has to be put into 
newspaper English. 

If the reporter is the “ghost,” some- 
times pronounced “goat,” he goes 
through the routine of interviewing 
the Great One to see if he has any 
ideas on what to write about. Too 
often the Great One is too busy to have 
any ideas, and the reporter scratches 
his head, peeks in the morgue and 
then dashes off anything that comes 
into his mind first, telling himself that 
“It doesn’t matter because the name is 
all that counts.” 

Result: More times than not, ar- 
ticles that have been written over and 
over before—padded, meaningless, un 
interesting. 


HE most serious offenders are the 
Hearst newspapers and their allied 
syndicates, King Features and the 


Christy Walsh Syndicate. This is nat 

ural enough, since it was Hearst who 
gave birth to the cancerous newspaper 
affliction. 

The idea came to him during the cir 
culation war with Pulitzer’s World 
during the nineties. A few years pre- 
viously the New York Illustrated 
News had hired John L. Sullivan as 
sports editor to sit at a desk in the 
office two hoursa day. John L. never 
did any work outside of drawing his 
salary for eight months. Hearst went 
out and lined up James J. Corbett and 
Bob Fitzsimmons and paid them $5,000 
a year for the right to put their signa 
tures in facsimile over articles. The 
first-known “ghost,” one Robert H. 
Davis, did the rest. Along with Cor 
bett and Fitzsimmons, the pages of the 
Journal during the nineties were 
graced by the names of such experts 
as Bald on bicycling, Batchelder on 
wheeling and Heffelfinger on football. 
Amos Rusie, the Giants’ pitcher, ex 
plained how to throw a curve; Arthur 
Irwin, manager of the Giants told how 
the hit-and-run play works; A. Ham 
ilton and Willie Sims, two colored 
jockeys, told under scrawling signa 
tures “How a Horse Race is Ridden,” 
and so on. 


HE fees rose as Hearst’s circulations 

bounded. Dempsey received $45, 
000 a year for his name and Tunney 
$60,000. All they had to do was pose 
in front of a typewriter before the 
series of articles started. Occasion 
ally, they showed up in the press box 
to make it look legitimate. 

When Yale and Princeton met on 
the gridiron in 1895, for example, Gen 





ERHAPS Hallowe’en has something to do with it—but at 
any rate this appears to be the season of the ghosts, particu- 
larly in the sports departments of the nation’s press. 


The ghostly manifestations of these wraith-like reporters are 
discussed in the accompanying article by Fred Wittner, con- 
tributor of various articles on sports reporting and subjects to 


The Quill. 


Mr. Wittner, who began his sports writing career with the 
Brooklyn Eagle in his high school days and later spent four 
years on the sports staff of the New York Herald Tribune, 
left newspaper work to go into publicity and advertising last 
spring. He is now associated with George Palmer Putnam, the 


publisher. 
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tleman Jim Corbett attended. The 
next day, his “ghost” wrote, “I approve 
of football. It has a tendency to make 
a man as strong, healthy animal and 
it is all right. I consider football as 
played today rough sport but not 
brutal.” 

Babe Ruth has made close to $100,- 
000 a year on syndicated articles. 
Ford Frick, president of the National 
League and former sports writer for 
the Journal, used to serve as the Ruth- 
ian Ghost. It was a standing joke 
among the correspondents who cov- 
ered the World Series or important 
games in which the Babe participated 
that “his comments” on the game 
where hawked about in extras before 
he had a chance to discard his uniform 
and get into the shower. 


LL personalities who go literary 

should take a leaf from Will 
Rogers career. Will wouldn’t stand 
for anyone writing his stuff at any 
time; nor could anyone edit it, for that 
matter. He once forced the Mc- 
Naught syndicate to drop four news- 


THE QUILL 


papers because they changed his copy 
to correct his spelling and grammar. 
And it was Will’s zeal in getting 
around the world in order to inject 
“color” into his writing that resulted 
in his untimely death. 

Two weeks before the crash of Wiley 
Post’s plane, I interviewed George 
Driscoll, who handled Rogers’ copy 
for the McNaugh Syndicate, to get a 
story for the New Yorker on Will’s 
style and method of writing. He told 
me Rogers frequently took leaves of 
absences at the studios, where he was 
getting $4,000 a week, to travel around, 
fearful lest he was going stale in his 
writing. That daily and Sunday col- 
umn of his, which syndicated in some 
500 newspapers, was the most impor- 
tant part of his life. 

The most serious phase of the whole 
“Ghosts” situation is that the habit is 
spreading from the sports pages to 
other sections of the paper, and into 
every medium of the printed and 
spoken word. The following adver- 
tisement, which appears regularly in 
New York newspapers, is indicative: 
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AT DEADLINE 


men R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 

















we're not against the funnies. But we 
do have a notion that they aren’t 
written and drawn so much for the 
kids anymore as they are for the 
grown-ups. ® 


EXT month THE QUILL is going to 
do something it hasn’t done be- 
fore—at least not in our time. 

We are going to present a book 
number—trying to list for you books 
by newspaper, press association and 
magazine men; books written against 
journalistic backgrounds and books 
deemed of special interest to men and 
women engaged in journalism. 

Of course the entire issue will not be 
devoted to books—just a portion of it. 





GET RID OF THE 


E Americans are hero worship- 
pers and idol wreckers. 

Let a man thrust his head above the 
crowd by making a great deal of 
money, by flying further and faster 
than anyone else, by making a record 
in home runs and we push and maul 
and trample each other in our eager- 
ness to pay him homage. 

Let the man lose his money, make a 
foolish marriage, strike out in a pinch 
and we are upon the luckless hero 
like a pack of wolves. Fangs bared, 
we race to be in at the kill. And with 
the kill accomplished, we lick our 
chops and hungrily await the fall of 
the next idol. 

Mr. Samuel Insull, lately of Greece, 
would be a reigning hero today had he 
not lost his money. We are telling 
ourselves now that he was crooked 
and that he robbed widows, orphans 
and school teachers, but he is being 
punished today because he lost his 
money. Imagine he had pulled 
through the depression with his em- 
pire intact. No matter what chicanery 


By L. R. BLANCHARD 


Executive Editor, 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


he may have practiced, he would still 
be very much in the saddle. 

I must confess to memories of those 
days of ’98 when Admiral George 
Dewey was a national hero. I also re- 
member how rapidly the brave Ad- 
miral plumped into popular disfavor 
because he signed a house, given him 
by admirers, over to his wife. 

Your own memory will supply you 
with the names of men and women 
who have rocketed into favor and de- 
scended just as rapidly. 

An interesting development in the 
newspaper world is the entry of the 
so-called “colyum.” Forgetting those 
columns which are primarily enter- 
tainment, we have many which dis- 
cuss persons and events. There 
usually is an effort to present the facts 
and, forgetting the scientific jargon of 
our students of behavior—the col- 
umns are doing away with bunk. 

Let a ward politician win an elec- 
tion and don the black fedora and we 
have created another hero, but our 
newly effective columnists are doing 


BUNK 


much to dispel the illusion. They talk 
to statesmen as if they were human 
beings as they often are. They find 
them honest and dishonest, courage- 
ous and cowardly—indeed, an ordi- 
nary collection of ordinary men sub- 
ject to temptations and headaches like 
the rest of us. I doubt we will suffer 
because we begin to realize the truth 
of what these writers tell us. 

I hope youngsters going into the 
newspaper business will try to see 
things clearly and fairly and that they 
will try to write in the same spirit. 
We older ones try to do it. Some days 
we do a fair job of it. But we are 
hedged in by practices and inhibitions. 
We hold to prejudices and habits of 
other days. When youngsters come 
along we will try to make them see 
things our way. Sometimes they’ll 
have to submit. We'll probably make 
submission the prices of their jobs, but 
they can keep the idea in mind that 
the newspaper will do a better job, 
they will be better newspapermen if 
they train themselves to write the 
truth.—A. S. N. E. Bulletin. 

















So We Got Together — 


Rival Publishers Evolve Unique Plan 
To Solve Their Publishing Problems 


By RUSSELL WALLER 
Co-Publisher, Algona (lowa) Upper Des Moines 


OR generations rivalry of a more 

or less intense nature has been 

accepted as normal in the small 
city weekly newspaper field. Algona, 
Iowa, was no exception—until August 
1, 1935. 

This community, county seat of 
Iowa’s largest county, with a popula- 
tion of 4,000, has been treated to an 
intense newspaper rivalry for the last 
25 years. The parties to it have been 
the Algona Upper Des Moines and the 
Kossuth County Advance. Before 
1910 there were three papers in the 
swim, and at one time four. 

We have a large trade territory, and 
no daily paper within 50 miles; so each 
paper, appearing on Thursday, has 
hammered long and hard on circula- 
tion. Naturally, a new subscriber for 
one paper has usually meant a loss to 
the other. The net result has been 
that the advertiser, irrespective of 
which paper he is using, has had a 
somewhat definite limit to the number 
of homes he could reach. To reach 
them all, he had to use two papers; or 
—worst of all from the newspaper 
point of view—resort to sale bills, 
which are furnished at cut-throat 
prices by wholesale houses with every 
large consignment of goods if the mer- 
chants wish them. 

For the last three years the two pa- 
pers have waged ardent war in circu- 
lation and advertising promotion. But 
a few months back a huddle was held 
by Duane Dewel, a University of Mis- 
souri graduate who publishes the Ad- 
vance, and the writer, a University of 
Minnesota product. Our purpose was 
to work out a better basis for both our 
papers, and create a better chance to 
increase the gross business of both 
plants with less expense. 

And the result was the inauguration 
of a newspaper plan of publishing that 
is, so far as we know, a pioneer in its 
field. 

We did not seek a consolidation. 
Consolidation would have invited 
fresh competition in a thriving, bus- 
tling community like ours. Capital 
investments were such that it would 
also have been uneconomical, at least 
at present. So we drew up a coopera- 
tive semiweekly newspaper plan. Un- 
der the plan, the Upper Des Moines 
is to publish on Tuesdays from the 
date of the agreement to January 1, 
1937, and the Advance on Thursdays. 
From January 1, 1937, until January 
1, 1938, the publication days are to be 
switched. If a renewal of the agree- 
ment occurs, the switch will take place 
every year from then on. 


Under the old system two costly 
forces of subscription solicitors had 
been maintained, and each paper had 
more than 20 correspondents. The 
correspondents accordingly were 
weeded out, the best being retained, 
and the field forces were combined. 
Now each correspondent sends a let- 
ter each week to each paper. Each 
letter covers the news from a com- 
munity for three and a half days. The 
result is that, immediately, each paper 
has to set only half as much corre- 
spondence as it did before the agree- 
ment. 

So now each paper is covering half 
of the week from a news standpoint, 
offering real semiweekly news service; 
yet there are two separate plants pub- 
lishing the papers, and two sets of 
owners editing and managing them. 
There is still news rivalry, but it isn’t 
bitter. And news breaks mean more 
than they did, for news is never more 
than a day or two old for either paper, 
whereas it might have been four or 
five days old for both under the old 
plan. 

With the signing of the agreement, 
the combined field forces were author- 
ized to sell the two papers for $2.50 a 
year (each had formerly sold at $1.50). 
Today every home in the territory is 
a prospect. If a home was a staunch 
Advance subscriber formerly, scorn- 
ing the Upper Des Moines, it can now 
be approached for a joint subscription, 
with a good chance of success. 

“Yes,” you say, “but what about the 
readers? How do they react?” The 
response has been mightily pleasing to 
both papers. With proper promotion 
before the change, and in the first 
weeks after it, the general public had 
the proposition thoroughly explained; 
and it was heartily accepted. Each 
paper, to satisfy the few who might 
refuse to enter the semiweekly sub- 
scription list, runs a column of 
rewrites from the other paper’s pre- 
ceding issue. That is the only dupli- 
cation of news in the two papers. 
Subscribers formerlly got 8, 10 or 12 
pages a week at $1.50 a year. Now 
they get 16 or more pages a week, with 


a higher percentage of fresh news, at 
only $1 more. 

Along with the change, the adver 
tising rates of both papers were 
boosted five cents an inch. The mer 
chants, realizing the value of a plan 
which allows them to advertise twice 
a week without having to duplicate 
their efforts, have said nary a word 
about the extra nickel. A combina 
tion rate of rate-and-a-half is offered 
on ads that might be picked up from 
one paper and used in the second. 
These have not been numerous, how 
ever. 

What have been the results to date? 

First of all, each paper is adding 30 
to 40 new subscribers a week. Each 
paper, through reduced correspond 
ence, is running at least two pages 
less a week. Advertising, even in the 
Tuesday paper, is holding up remark 
ably well. Incidentally, a clause in 
the agreement protects each paper as 
to its share of gross business; but it 
resulted in a transfer of only some $6 
in cash from one paper to the other 
at the end of the first month. 

The plan has served as an insurance 
policy on each investment. A mimeo 
graph sheet published here has been 
cut down to one single page, and it 
puts out one issue less a week than 
before. And we have eliminated 
much of the competition which, 
though we have been told that it is 
good for the soul, takes years off men’s 
lives and is an unnecessary waste of 
time and money. 

The job printing plants of the two 
papers are maintained as before. To 
a job printing customer, this means 
that he can get service any day of the 
week at one shop or the other, with 
the peak loads coming at different 
times for each newspaper. 

There may be unforeseen troubles 
ahead. We are no seers. But as we 
sit here in Algona and enjoy the com 
forts and advantages that our home 
made plan has brought, we wonder 
why, in the hundreds of other small 
cities like our own, where there are 
two or more papers publishing the 

(Continued on page 12) 














Karl von Wiegand 


to write,” said Karl, “and after 

that, the Ethiopian war will be 
about the same thing as the French 
did in the Sahara and the Spanish 
against the Riffi—and what they’re 
still doing.” 

“What's the story?” I asked. Karl 
was standing in the aisle beside the 
news desk. I was half sitting on a 
corner of the glass-topped desk, my 
right foot grinding a cigarette butt 
into the floor. 

“The bombing of Addis Ababa from 
the air by Mussolini’s new war planes 
—not only explosive bombs, but tear 
and poison gas bombs if the Italians 
decide to use gas. After that—if I last 
through it—I’ll feel I’ve covered the 
biggest story of the war.” 


Tent one big story that I want 


ARL H. VON WIEGAND, who 

wanted to go half way ’round the 
world to cover that one story, is now 
on the scene in Addis Ababa—waiting 
for the Italian bombing planes to 
swarm in a cloud over Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s mud-walled capital. 

The little conversation recorded 
above happened in the news room of 
the headquarters of Universal Service 
in New York City just before von 
Wiegand sailed for the zone of then 
impending hostilities. I give it just 
as an insight into the character of the 
dean of American war correspondents; 
it is submitted as evidence that von 
Wiegand knows “the real story” when 
he sees it. 

Almost every newspaper night edi- 
tor in the United States knows von 
Wiegand’s stuff. Either from putting 
it in his own paper and letting von 
Wiegand tell the facts while others 
are giving rumors; or from looking at 
von Wiegand’s name over an impor- 
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He Wants to Be 


Karl von Wiegand Anticipates Attack 
Of Italian Airmen on Addis Ababa 


By WILLIAM P. REED 


News Editor, Universal Service 


tant story in the opposition paper and 
muttering to himself “I wish we had 
that.” 

I’ve worked with Karl for years, and 
I’ve talked with editors about the 
stories he turns in—stories I’ve han- 
dled not only as a foreign news editor 
“skinning cable” but also as a news 
editor pushing out on a high-speed 
trunk wire the “page one musts” for 
tomorrow morning’s papers. Those 
editors agree that it’s better to have 
Karl von Wiegand working for you 
than to have his name in the other 
fellow’s paper. 


ESIDE the fact that von Wiegand 

is always on the spot for the big- 
gest stories abroad, and the fact that 
his accuracy is unassailable, other in- 
cidents in his life as a star foreign 
news reporter underscore his reputa- 
tion as “dean of American war cor- 
respondents.” 

This short, stocky, alert middle-aged 
man who always wears battered felt 
hats and carries a gold-headed walk- 
ing stick. . 

Has covered more wars than any 
other American newspaperman 
abroad— 

Has interviewed more important 
statesmen and diplomats and crowned 
heads— 

Has taken on the most dangerous 
assignments and always comes out on 
top— 

Has matched himself against other 
highly-regarded correspondents and 
relieved them of their trousers— 

Has a wider acquaintance among the 
statesmen of the world than many of 
the statesmen themselves— 

And—this is a shop-talk item to 
show how strong he stands with his 
own office—von Wiegand never has 
had an expense account questioned. 


HAT seems like expensive talking 

—but let’s look at the record: 

Von Wiegand is acknowledged as 
the outstanding American correspond- 
ent behind the German lines during 
the World War. 


He interviewed the former Kaiser, 
the former Crown Prince, von Hinden- 
burg as Field Marshal and President. 

It was von Wiegand who broke one 
of the most sensational stories of the 
war, development of which—as he pre- 
dicted at the time—brought the United 
States into the war on the side of the 
Allies. The story came in an exclu- 
sive interview with Admiral von Tir- 
pitz. It was the first disclosure that 
Germany was to start her ruthless sub- 
marine campaign against neutral ship- 
ping in a desperate attempt to “starve” 
England. 

Karl covered the German front and 
was under fire himself. He inter- 
viewed von Ludendorff, von Macken- 
sen, and von Bulow—exclusively. 

He covered the German revolution, 
the formation of the Republic. Then 
he saw Hitler coming up from the 
“beer-cellar-putsch”—he interviewed 
Hitler and told the world what was in 
store even before other correspond- 
ents were aware of the Nazi move- 
ment. 

It was von Wiegand who explained 
the “pagan” ideas within the Nazi 
party and their meaning to Christian 
religion in the Reich; it was von Wie- 
gand who was first to sense the direc- 
tion of Nazi attacks on “state enemies” 
as pointing to a drive forcing Jews 
back to the Mediaeval ghetto. 


O much for Germany. Except to 

add that von Wiegand, a roving re- 
porter, makes his headquarters in Ber- 
lin because there he can feel the pulse 
of Central Europe. And it is Central 
Europe—not the fringes—where trou- 
ble inevitably begins. 

Von Wiegand reported the Versail- 
les Peace Conference, League of Na- 
tions Councils and Assemblies, world 
disarmanent and economic confer- 
ences. At all, he distinguished him- 
self anew. Where other reporters 
merely recorded events and discus- 
sions, von Wiegand by means of his 
extensive personal acquaintance with 
statesmen was able to interpret de- 
velopments so that the news could be 
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Bombed! 


understood by those who read his dis- 
patches. 

He covered the French in the Sa- 
hara, and told the romance and the 
drudgery of the famous French Le- 
gion. He was intimate with Primo de 
Rivera, late Spanish “strong man,” 
and covered the Spanish campaign 
against the Riff. He toured the North- 
ern and Eastern coasts of Africa and 
gave graphic accounts of just what 
Italy was doing in Libya, Tripolitania, 
Eritrea and Somaliland. And when 
he did that—years ago—he scented 
Mussolini’s desire for Abyssinia by 
pointing out that Il Duce needed a 
railway between Asmara, capital of 
Eritrea on the north of Ethiopia, and 
Mogadiscio, chief port of Italian So- 
maliland. That railway must almost 
bisect Ethiopia. 

Numbered among von Wiegand’s 
other exploits are the first trans-At- 
lantic commercial crossing of the Graf 
Zeppelin, and the zeppelin’s round-the- 
world flight. Von Wiegand’s radio 
dispatches from the Graf were known 
to have added thousands of circulation 
for papers that carried his exclusive 
stories. Von Wiegand started the 
trans-Atlantic flight with the Dornier 
DO-X, but when he saw that the ship 
was not living up to advance notices, 
gave it up as a bad job and sought ex- 
citement elsewhere. 


EEPING track of von Wiegand’s 

achievements really means haul- 
ing out the files and going over the 
lists of “10 biggest stories of the year” 
for the last two decades. Among 
them you will find: 

His exclusive interview with the late 
Pope Benedict. 

Chinese revolutions and wars 
against the Communists. 

Mahatma Ghandi’s passive resist- 
ance strike for Indian independence 
from Great Britain. 

Consolidation and modernization of 
Turkey under Dictator Kemal Pasha. 

The suppression of Socialists in Vi- 
enna’s bloody “Social Revolution,” 
and the assassination of Chancellor 
Dollfuss. 

Mussolini’s “March on Rome” and 
seizure of dictatorship in Italy. 

The start of Soviet Russia’s first 
“Five Year Plan,” and analysis of Sta- 
lin’s plans for making Russia a modern 
commercial empire. 

Japan’s determination to become 
overlord of Asia—long before the 
Manchurian adventure. 
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Death and funeral of King Albert of 
the Belgians. 

The Nazi “blood purge” when Hit- 
ler put the finger on Ernst Roehm, 
Gen. von Schleicher and other leaders 
in the Reich. 

The world, in other words, is Karl 
von Wiegand’s back yard. 


HILE Floyd Gibbons and Eddie 

Hunter were in Manchuria for 
Universal covering Japan’s military 
campaign wresting that land from 
China, von Wiegand was interviewing 
Ghandi in India and circulating 
around India’s Northern Frontiers. 

Suddenly, he told me afterward, he 
had a “hunch” that the “real story” of 
the Sino-Japanese war was not in 
Manchuria, and that he’d better act 
quickly if he were going to reach the 
spot on time. 

He cabled privately to a diplomat in 
Japan and to another in China. When 
he received their replies, he advised 
New York the same day that he was 
“en route Shanghai confidentially ad- 
vised hostilities there imminent.” 

By plane and steamer, von Wiegand 
made a dash from Central India to 
Shanghai in a week, breaking all rec- 
ords for Far Eastern travel. He ar- 
rived in Shanghai just a week before 
the famous “battle of Shanghai” be- 
gan. Von Wiegand was on hand for 
the bombardment of the Woosung 
Forts, the sturdy defense put up by the 
19th Route Army under Gen. Tsai 
Ting-kai, whom Karl interviewed and 
with whom he toured the front and 
the final capitulation of the Chinese. 


ND now he’s in Abyssinia—not 
with the Italian armies who need 
not expect air raids from their ene- 


-1 


mies, but with the Ethiopians in their 
virtually defenseless capital which will 
be the target for Il Duce’s most mod- 
ern war weapons, the fastest bombing 
planes of Europe. With von Wiegand 
is Wynant D. Hubbard, former Har- 
vard football player and now an Afri- 
can explorer. Hubbard has charge of 
keeping Universal’s communication 
lines in working order. 

Before he sailed for Addis Ababa— 
stopping over in London, Paris, Rome, 
Alexandria and Djibouti to cable from 
those capitals exclusive stories on offi- 
cial views regarding the Italo-Ethi- 
opian conflict—von Wiegand and I 
talked about his assignment and what 
he could expect. 

“Mussolini probably will strike from 
Eritrea for Aduwa as the first blow,” 
Karl said. “Military strategists tell 
me that he must capture Aduwa first, 
avenging the defeat of 1896 when Em- 
peror Menelik’s natives massacred an 
invading Italian colonial army. That 
will inflame the war spirit of Italians 
at home and they will clamor for more 
victories. 

“If they want victories quickly, 
they’ll have to get them by air—be 
cause the impenetrable forests and dry 
deserts of Ethiopia, south and north 
of Addis Ababa, will prevent fast 
marches and land fighting. And Ethi- 
opia’s no place for trench warfare— 
that would benefit the Negus. 

“And that’s why I think there will 
be just one terrific story,’ Karl con- 
tinued, peering through his thick- 
lensed spectacles and holding out his 
hand for a farewell clasp. “The Ital 
ians will have to bomb Addis Ababa 
from the air when they want to make 
a showing. I want to be on the 
ground where the bombing is.” 





NE of the best known correspondents of modern journalism 

—Karl von Wiegand—is the subject of this lively bio- 

graphical study prepared for The Quill by William P. Reed, 
news editor of Universal Service. 


Mr. Reed, after being graduated from Penn State, did a lot of 
journeyman reporting, rewrite and feature stuff on small Penn- 
sylvania dailies before joining the staff of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin in 1927. With the Bulletin, he worked as district 
man, general assignment reporter, did the lobster trick and then 


jumped to the rewrite brigade. 


He was on the Bulletin’s copy 


desk when he decided the press association field offered better 


opportunities. 


Reed joined Universal Service in New York in 1929 as as- 


sistant cable editor. 


Successively he rose to foreign editor, 


handling the Disarmament Conferences and the Sino-Japanese 
war, and then to news editor—which post he fills at present, 
although temporarily detached to sit on the Italo-Ethiopian war 


desk. 




















Robert E. Segal 


O back to the old home town? 

Well, say, let me think it over. 

A genial, enterprising pub- 
lisher had made the proposition to me 
after a ten-year workout on a met- 
ropolitan daily in a city of 465,000 
and a market of 1,030,000. The old 
home town has 18,330. Its market? 
Strange, I’d never thought of it in that 
way—just friendly people out across 
the hills, growing marvelous apples 
and excellent corn. No, I had never 
thought of those folks as “a market”; 
but in that lingo, they total up to some 
45,000. 

And here was a chance to go back— 
to become assistant publisher of a 
newspaper I had carried as a kid. 
How could there possibly be enough 
news at the courthouse and city hall 
and hospital and schools to make a 
bright, readable paper? I had been 
back on a visit a few weeks before and 
had talked with some of my old school- 
mates. They seemed to have plenty 
of time on their hands. I sensed that 
my tautness and outlook of hastiness 
born of city dwelling irritated them. 
Their stride was not mine. 

Small wonder I tossed about rest- 
lessly before falling off to sleep for 
nights on end before I decided to make 
the change. The roots, growing deep 
in alien soil, were being pulled out 
again to be replanted in the home- 
lands. If you think that’s easy, just 
try it. 


ES, just try it! Itis difficult. But, 
oh, how quickly do the tendrils re- 
claim the old paths; how your soul 
warms with delight when old names, 
old faces come back to call you friend! 
And then follows the undertaking 
that is one of the most enjoyable you 
can imagine—the thrilling job of try- 
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| Went Back — 
To the Old Home Town 


By ROBERT E. SEGAL 
Assistant Publisher, the Chillicothe (O.) Gazette 


ing to adapt your metropolitan ideas 
and principles and beliefs to the small 
city scene. 

Let me explain first that I had the 
advantage of plunging into this task 
under the most auspicious circum- 
stances imaginable. Mr. Merritt C. 
Speidel, owner of the paper, has made 
such an outstanding success with his 
Iowa City Press-Citizen that he is true 
“tops” in the profession. He has a 
profound respect for the intangible 
dividends to be reaped by publishing a 
newspaper genuinely fit for the home 
and truly dedicated to the progress of 
a city. Does one need to add more? 

Mr. Edward A. Chappell, publisher 
of my home-town paper, had been 
business manager for the Iowa City 
Press-Citizen for ten years. Mr. 
Speidel invited him to Chillicothe to 
take charge of the paper in June. It 
is a joy to work with him for he, too, 
has the ideal conception of the pur- 
pose and possibilities of a daily pub- 
lication. 


HE Chillicothe Scioto Gazette is the 

oldest daily west of the Alleghenies. 
In its infancy it served as the official 
organ of the Northwest Territory; for 
in those days (135 years ago), Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, was the capital of that 
vast region. I cite this historical 


background as another zesiful factor 
in the undertaking. 

I have been back for six months 
now. It is perhaps too early to take 
inventory. But there are a few con- 
clusions which I feel confident time 
will not alter. 

Item 1: Your small city reader 
knows his way about the worlds of 
international affairs, science, sports, 
fashions, art just as well as does the 
urbanite. There is nothing startling 
about this truth. Good roads, numer- 
ous radios, wide reading have shat- 
tered the old ideas about people living 
in less populated centers. 

Item 2: The small city daily can 
hold its own in competition with more 
elaborate newspapers rushing in from 
larger cities. Joe Louis and Buddy 
Baer fought on a Tuesday night in 
New York. Wednesday at 1:00 p. m., 
a mat of the fracas was on my desk. 
At 3:00 p. m., our presses were rolling 
and fight winner and vanquished were 
rolling with them. No, we haven’t 
wirephoto. But wirephoto is only a 
few months old. And we are, at the 
outside, just a few months behind such 
revolutionary developments. As for 
news service, an examination of any 
forward-looking small city daily will 

(Continued on page 13) 








ERE is one of those warm, frank, personal-experience ar- 
ticles that make The Quill’s pages a living panorama from 
month to month of journalistic endeavor in many fields. 


Robert E. Segal left Ohio State University 10 years ago last 
spring after one of the most brilliant undergraduate careers 
ever achieved on the Buckeye campus. He went immediately 
to the Cincinnati Post where he served two years as a reporter, 
one as editor of the Kentucky Post, two years as a copy reader 
and then five as promotion manager. 


Came the opportunity to return to his home town as assistant 
publisher in charge of the editorial division. Should he make 
the change? What would you have done? He relates in this 
article the choice he made and what the results have been; how 
he has endeavored to apply metropolitan experiences to a small 
city daily ; how his paper competes with dailies from not distant 


cities of larger population. 


























Sophisticated Vanity Fair 


ITH its satirical articles, 

modern art, and London 

style letter for men, Vanity 
Fair, which has a subtitle, “The Ka- 
leidoscopic Review of Modern Life,” 
is a literary magazine with an obvious 
note of sophistication. 

“Satirical articles on modern prob- 
lems” interest the editors, who ob- 
serve, however, that they “but rarely 
find acceptable material” in unsolic- 
ited manuscripts. “About 99 per 
cent of our material is by direct or- 
der,” the editors say. 

Vanity Fair is very definitely a class 
magazine, the term “class” being used 
in contrast with the word “mass.” 
This class appeal manifests itself in 
two ways: (1) through the editorial 
content; and (2) through the advertis- 
ing pages. 

The reading matter and illustrations 
in Vanity Fair are apparently intended 
for the so-called sophisticates, pseudo 
and real, since much of the material 
would be incomprehensible to one not 
well-informed about activities in the 
fields of literature, art and the drama. 
Sinclair Lewis’ Mr. Babbitt, for ex- 
ample, or one who had spent all his 
life on Main Street, would not get 
much out of Vanity Fair. The editors 
assume that the readers of this period- 
ical are informed through other pe- 
riodicals and the newspapers about the 
topics treated in Vanity Fair, much of 
which is in the spirit of satire. 


LTHOUGH the longer articles in 
Vanity Fair may be compared to 
those in such publications as Harper’s 
and the Atlantic Monthly, the bulk of 
the magazine has a much lighter ap- 
peal. If such publications as Harper’s 
and the Atlantic Monthly may be 
thought of as the roast beef and po- 
tatoes of the magazine world, Vanity 
Fair is the champagne of periodical 
literature—a white sparkling wine 
that affords much stimulation but lit- 
tle nourishment. 

Without criticizing the literary mer- 
its of the publication, it can be said 
that Vanity Fair is primarily con- 
cerned with the styles and frivolities 
of the hour, with the frothy and effer- 
vescing, with those subjects into which 
may be injected wit, humor and satire. 

Nowhere is the class appeal of Van- 
ity Fair more obvious than in its ad- 
vertising pages. Advertisements of 
precious stones and jewelry, expensive 
motor cars, foreign travel, and similar 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 








ONTINUING the popular 

series of articles on out- 
standing American magazines 
and the men and women re- 
sponsible for making them 
what they are, The Quill pre- 
sents this month a brief sketch 
of Vanity Fair. 





The article was prepared by 
Prof. John E. Drewry, director 
of the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism at the University 
of Georgia. Prof. Drewry has 
made an extended study of 
leading American periodicals 
in connection with his course 
on American magazines. 








items make it clear that the readers of 
this publication are persons whose 
financial and social position is rela- 
tively secure. 


ANITY FAIR is a youthful publi- 

cation, not only in spirit, but in ac- 
tual age. It was founded in 1913 by 
Condé Nast and was edited during its 
first year by Albert Lee, who was suc- 
ceeded by Frank Crowinshield, its 
present editor, in 1914. Helen Brown 
Norden is associate editor; Clare 
Boothe Brokaw was until recently 
managing editor; and M. F. Agha is art 
director. A list of important contrib- 
utors would include such persons as 
Aldous Huxiey, Alexander Woollcott, 
James Huneker, H. L. Mencken, 
Compton Mackenzie, Jean Cocteau, 
Bruno Frank, Rollin Kirby, George 
Jean Nathan, James Branch Cabell, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, James Boyd, Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, John Dos Passos, 
and Hendrick Van Loon. 

Vanity Fair has from time to time 
used various classifications for its con- 
tents, brief descriptions of which will 
throw further light on the magazine. 
“In and about the Theatre” contains 
numerous photographs of people well 
known in the theatrical world, criti- 
ques of plays, and other things relating 
to the opera and drama. “Concerning 
the Cinema” is similar. “The World 
of Art” deals with art and sculpture, 
painting, etc.; “Poetry and Verse” 
contains several poems of unusual 
quality; “Literary Hors d’Oeuvres” or 
“The Notion Counter” contains bright 
bits of literature, satire, and humor; 


“Satirical Sketches” has sketches, in 
various modernistic effects, with bits 
of witty explanations; and “The World 
of Ideas” deals with such subjects as 
other magazines would treat. In ad 
other literary magazines would treat. 
In addition to these, it has sections, ar 
ticles, and pictures devoted to finance, 
fashions for men, a hall of fame, popu 
lar song writers, and other bits of light 
things. 


HE illustrative material in Vanity 

Fair, including its clever caricatures 
and its excellent photographic repro 
ductions, are distinctive and merit 
high praise. This is, in a word, a 
clever, brilliantly conceived and exe 
cuted publication, reflecting much 
credit upon Mr. Crowinshield and his 
assistants. 

Although some editors very mod 
estly maintain that they are but inci 
dents in the lives of magazines, it 
seems logical to assume that in many 
instances periodicals are but the 
lengthened shadows of their makers. 
This seems to be especially true in the 
case of Vanity Fair, for whose distinc 
tive cleverness much of the credit 
must go to Mr. Crowinshield, of whom 
O. O. McIntyre, the well known New 
York columnist, recently wrote: 

‘i Frank Crowinshield, editor, 
bon vivant, and one of the few civ 
ilized personalities in every sense of 
the word comes of distin 
guished New England lineage com 
parable to the Cabots and Lodges. 
Born in Paris, his education was 
largely abroad. He began his editorial 
career on The Bookman and succes 
sively displayed an artistic range on 
the Metropolitan, Century, and Van 
ity Fair. 

“His charm, grace, and wit have 
been seen most advantageously at the 
select Coffee House Club, which he 
sponsored. Crowinshield’s contacts 
blossom naturally into Old-World con 
versational spontaniety. Although he 
shies at oratory, he is regarded the 
cleverest after-dinner speaker since 
Depew. A confirmed bachelor, his 
small dinner parties are likely the 
most cultivated in the metropolis. 
While his mind falls into pleats of se 
rene optimism, his pen at times be 
comes a rapier for satiric thrusts. A 
first-nighter, patron of the opera and 
galleries, few are more entitled to list 
ing under—Last of the Dandies. Oh, 
yes, his intimates call him ‘Crownie.’” 
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There are two hurdles news must | 
surmount in its quick trip from the | 
Linotype keyboard to the reader’s | 
mind. One is in the newspaper plant; | 
the other is in the reader’s eye. Mod- | 
ern newspaper printing conditions | 
offer many hazards. To survive the 
| ordeal of dry-mat stereotyping ...a 
type face must be sturdy, free from 
thin lines and delicate serifs. It must 
| be designed with due regard for the 
slurring effect of rubber rollers, and | 


7-point Ionic No. 5 on 8-point body ! 


Example 1 


There are two hurdles news must 
surmount in its quick trip from the 
Linotype keyboard to the reader’s 
| mind. One is in the newspaper plant; | 
the other is in the reader’s eye. Mod- | 
ern newspaper printing conditions | 
offer many hazards. To survive the | 
ordeal of dry-mat stereotyping ...a/| 
type face must be sturdy, free from | 
thin lines and delicate serifs. It must 
be designed with due regard for the 
slurring effect of rubber rollers, and 





7-point Paragon on 8-point body 


Example 2 


| There are two hurdles news must 
| surmount in its quick trip from the 
| Linotype keyboard to the reader’s 
| mind. One is in the newspaper plant; 
| the other is in the reader’s eye. Mod- 
|}ern newspaper printing conditions 
| offer many hazards. To survive the 
ordeal of dry-mat stereotyping ...a 
| type face must be sturdy, free from 
| thin lines and delicate serifs. It must 
| be designed with due regard for the 
slurring effect of rubber rollers, and 








| 7-point Excelsior No. 1 on 8-point body 


Example 3 


There are two hurdles news must 
surmount in its quick trip from the 
Linotype keyboard to the reader’s 
mind. One is in the newspaper plant; 
the other is in the reader’s eye. Mod- 
ern newspaper printing conditions of- 
fer many hazards. To survive the or- 
deal of dry-mat stereotyping ...a 
type face must be sturdy, free from 
thin lines and delicate serifs. It must 
be designed with due regard for the 
slurring effect of rubber rollers, and 








7-point Excelsior No. 2 on 8-point body 


Example 4 
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When a Body Meets a Body 


OW that the newspaper reader 
has less reading time than 
formerly, a certain booster-club 

phrase can be applied without exag- 
geration to newspaper body types: 
They are getting bigger and better. 
Less than 25 years ago, the 13-pica 
column was regarded as the standard 
width for newspapers in this country 
—dailies as well as weeklies—and the 
dailes employed 542- and 6-point body 
faces for most of their news stories. 
Comparatively recently, 12%-pica col- 
umns were regarded as the standard 
for dailies in this country, and most of 
them used 6-point faces for most of 
their news body matter. But the trend 
among dailies for several years has 
been toward the 12-pica column, and, 
since 1927, toward 7-, 742- and 8-point 
faces cast on a 744-, 8-, 842- or 9-point 
body. Most of our weeklies employ 8- 
point faces on a 9- or 10-point body. 


WO and a quarter centuries ago 

newspaper body types were consid- 
erably larger, running from long 
primer through small-pica to pica—the 
equivalents of our 10, 11 and 12 points 
of today. But that was before several 
things began to happen to the make-up 
of newspapers, one of those things hav- 
ing to do with a need for cash by the 
good Queen Anne—but not so good for 
journalism. 

In Great Britain in 1712, a stamp tax 
was placed on newspaper paper—a tax 
of 4d. on a half sheet or smaller, and 
1d. on a sheet larger than a half sheet. 
To hold down production costs, many 
newspaper owners at first crowded 
their pages. They reduced the depths 
of their title lines, narrowed their mar- 
gins, and employed smaller body types. 

But there were tax evaders in those 
days as well as now, and soon the pro- 
prietors of several British papers 
found a flaw in the tax ruling and went 
to six pages (using one and one-half 
sheets), as the law made no provision 
for the taxing of papers consisting of 
more than one sheet. Many of the six- 
page papers employed comparatively 
deep title lines, wide margins, and, in 
some cases body types as large as our 
14 point and leaded—to pad out beyond 
four pages to escape the tax. 

However in 1725, the tax ruling was 
amended to cover papers consisting of 
more than one sheet, and the six-page 
papers were taxed for one and one-half 
sheets. Consequently, there was a 
shifting back to four crowded pages— 
narrower margins, less leading, and 
smaller body types. 





By JOHN E. A 


OST early English-language news- 
papers, particularly the more at- 
tractive, employed body types cast in 
Holland from punches cut in Germany. 
For 50 years, from 1730 to 1780, the old- 
style types cut by William Caslon were 
the most popular with English-lan- 
guage papers. Then there was a shift- 
ing to modern faces, and after 1785 
English-language newspapers used 
more type purchased from Fry, who 
worked on the model of Baskerville. 

Not, however, that the good Queen 
Anne and taxation can be blamed 
entirely for the widespread use of 
smaller body types. Slow presses had 
a lot to do with the change. And so 
did the lack of stereotyping, and the 
growing demand among more and 
more readers for more and fresher 
news—too many causes to be discussed 
in detail here. 

Many a type face, good in itself, 
would not be a good face for news- 
paper body matter today. 

Newsprint has much coarser fibers 
than many other printing papers; news 
ink is inferior to many other printing 
inks; stereotyping is too hard on many 
kinds of faces for them to be used ad- 
vantageously, and high-speed presses 
with rubber rollers—equipment made 
necessary by a rate of speed that would 
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be too hard on composition rollers— 
are not so well qualified to turn out 
good printing as certain much slower 
presses with composition rollers. 

And yet, with all of these handicaps, 
most newspaper body types must be 
considerably smaller (at least in the 
present scheme of things—because of 
narrow columns and the economic 
necessity of presenting many words to 
the page) than the types used, say, for 
a modern novel—an item of printing 
that usually is read less hurriedly and 
under better lighting conditions than 
the pages of newspapers usually are. 


RIOR to the year 1900 and for many 

years thereafter the most popular 
news body type in the United States 
was a face known as Roman No. 2. 
Most of our newspapers, both large 
and small, used it, in various sizes, but 
the most generally used sizes were the 
6 and 8 point—the 6 point by dailies, 
and the 8 point by weeklies. 

In 1904 came a face known as Cen- 
tury Expanded, and many of the larger 
papers, but not so many of the smaller, 
changed over to it. 

And for many years those two faces 
—Roman No. 2 and Century Expanded 
—were the most popular news body 
faces in this country. And as news- 








AVING discussed modern 
trends in front page make- 


ody lype Pleasing to the Eye 


HN E. ALLEN 


paper presses several years ago were 
considerably slower than they are 
now, those faces served fairly well. 

But newspaper presses did not re- 
main as they were several years ago. 
The speed of them kept getting faster 
and faster. Nor did stereotyping pro- 
cesses remain the same. They, too, 
took on increased speed. The wet, or 
steamed, stereotype matrix, which for 
many years had been well nigh uni- 
versally used by large newspapers, but 
each one of which had taken several 
minutes to produce, gave way to the 
dry matrix, which can be turned out in 
a small fraction of the time required 
for the wet. (Even the “dry” matrix, 
of course, contains some moisture.) 


HE wet matrix had subjected type 

faces and other units of composition 
to great pressure, but to nothing like 
the tremendous pressure they became 
subjected to by the dry and harder- 
surfaced matrix. 

That increased pressure and the 
faster presses rendered the Roman 
No. 2 and Century Expanded faces 
inadequate. 

That pressure, far beyond what 
those faces had been designed to with- 
stand, broke down the fine lines of the 
faces. The faster presess revealed ink 
traps in their design that the slower 
presses had not revealed. 

A comparatively thin flow of ink 
over such faces, with their fine lines 
broken down, resulted in printed pages 
with insufficient color—with a grayed- 
out appearance that made for difficult 
reading. Buta heavier flow of ink con- 
tributed to even more unsatisfactory 


There are two hurdles news must | 
surmount in its quick trip from the 
|Linotype keyboard to the reader's 
mind. One is in the newspaper plant; 
the other is in the reader’s eye. Mod- 
ern newspaper printing conditions 
offer many hazards. To survive the 
ordeal of dry-mat stereotyping... 
a type face must be sturdy, free from 
thin lines and delicate serifs. It must 
be designed with due regard for the 
slurring effect of rubber rollers, and | 





7-point Opticon on 8-point body 


Example 5 


There are two hurdles news must | 
surmount in its quick trip from the 
|Linotype keyboard to the reader’s 
mind. One is in the newspaper plant; 
the other is in the reader’s eye. Modern 
newspaper printing conditions offer 
many hazards. To survive the ordeal of 
dry-mat stereotyping ...a type face 
|must be sturdy, free from thin lines 
| and delicate serifs. It must be designed 
| with due regard for the slurring effect 
of rubber rollers, and the tendency of 


7-point Textype on 8-point body 


Example 6 


There are two hurdles news must 
surmount in its quick trip from the 
| Linotype keyboard to the reader’s | 
'mind. One is in the newspaper | 
plant; the other is in the reader’s | 
eye. Modern newspaper printing 
conditions offer many hazards. To 
survive the ordeal of dry-mat ster- 
| eotyping ... a type face must be 
| sturdy, free from thin lines and 
delicate serifs. It must be designed 
with due regard for the slurring | 


jup and modern headlines in two 
pprevious articles prepared espe- 
‘cially for The Quill, John E. 
Allen, editor of the Linotype 
News, turns now to a discus- 
sion of body type faces. 


results. The printed pages were too 
smudgy for easy reading. 

Obviously, what was needed to meet 
the new conditions—to print well 
despite tremendous stereotyping pres- 
sure and at high speed—was a type 
face or faces with sturdier fine lines 
and as devoid as possible of features 
that would catch and fill up with ink 
and ink-soaked fibers from the speed- 
ing newsprint. 


| 7\2-point Ionic No. 5 on 9-point body 


Example 7 


There are two hurdles news must | 
| surmount in its quick trip from the 
Linotype keyboard to the reader’s 
mind. One is in the newspaper 
plant; the other is in the reader’s 
eye. Modern newspaper printing 
conditions offer many hazards. To 
survive the ordeal of dry-mat ster- 
eotyping ...a type face must be 
sturdy, free from thin lines and 
delicate serifs. It must be designed 


His present article contains a 
brief historical discussion of 
body faces that goes back two 
and a quarter centuries, then 
traces the changes through the 
years. Examples of present-day 
treatment of body faces illus- 


OMPOSING-MACHINE manufac- 

turers went after the problem 
with several new type faces, most of 
which are available in several point 
sizes and in combination with italic 
and small capitals, or bold face, or 
gothic. 








P with due regard for the slurring 
trate the article. Ionic No. 5, introduced in 1926, 
achieved immediate popularity. As 8-point Excelsior No. 2 on 9-point body 
_—_— these lines are being written, more Example 8 
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than 2,700 newspapers, large and small, 
are using that face, in various sizes. 

In 1929 the makers of the Linotype 
introduced a body face called Textype, 
and in 1931 a face called Excelsior. 
Textype, somewhat lighter in weight 
than Ionic No. 5, was soon adopted by 
several newspapers in this country, 
and by many papers in foreign lands. 
At this writing, more than 750 news- 
papers, large and small, in 36 countries, 
are using Excelsior. 

A few months ago two more news- 
paper body faces were introduced by 
the makers of the Linotype—Paragon 
and Opticon—as companion faces to 
Ionic No. 5, Excelsior and Textype, 
and at this moment both Paragon and 
Opticon are being cut in several sizes. 
Paragon is somewhat lighter than Ex- 
celsior, and Opticon is somewhat 
darker than Excelsior, but not quite so 
dark as Ionic No. 5. 

Ionic No. 5 is available in the 5-, 544-, 
6-, 642-, 6%-, 7-, 744-, 8-, 9-, 10- and 12- 
point sizes, in combination with Bold 
Face No. 2, or with Italic and Small 
Capitals. Excelsior is available in 
combination with Bold Face No. 2 in 
the 5-, 54%-, 6-, 7-, 744-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 12- 
and 14-point sizes; in combination with 
Gothic No. 3 in the 5-, 544-, 6-, 7- and 8- 
point sizes, and in combination with 
Italic and Small Capitals in the 514-, 6-, 
7-, 742-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 11- and 14-point sizes. 

Two widths of Excelsior—Excelsior 
No. 1 and Excelsior No. 2—are avail- 
able in sizes smaller than and includ- 
ing the 8-point size. Excelsior No. 1 is 
slightly wider than Excelsior No. 2. 
Textype is available in combination 
with Bold Face No. 2, or with Italic 
and Small Capitals, in the 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-, 
10-, 12- and 14-point sizes. 


S previously stated, the tendency 

of dailies in this country at pres- 

ent is to set their news body matter in 

7-, 742- and 8-point faces, on a 7%-, 8-, 

84- or 9-point body, and the tendency 

of weeklies is to use 8-point faces on a 
9- or 10-point body. 

But many of our dailies set the body 

matter of their classified-advertising 

columns in 5-point faces, solid, or in 
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519-point Excelsior No. 1 with short descend- 
ers on 5-point body 


Example 10 
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| There are two hurdles news must surmount in its quick trip | 
from the Linotype keyboard to the reader’s mind. One is in the 
newspaper plant; the other is in the reader’s eye. Modern news- 
paper printing conditions offer many hazards. To survive the 
ordeal of dry-mat stereotyping .. 
‘free from thin lines and delicate serifs. It must be designed | 
with due regard for the slurring effect of rubber rollers, and the 
'tendency of thin inks to collect in sharp angles and narrow 


10-point Excelsior with long descenders on 12-point body 
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. a type face must be sturdy, 





Example 9 


51%4-point faces on a 5-point body, 
which gives them fourteen lines to the 
inch and, consequently, more income 
than they would receive at the same 
line rate from lines in larger point sizes 
and leaded, or from the 5%-point 
leaded, or even set on its own body 
size, 54% point. And many dailies set 
their stock and bond tables in the Bold 
Face available on the same matrices 
with 5- or 544-point Ionic No. 5 or Ex- 
celsior, or the Gothic No. 3 available 
on the same matrices with 5- or 54%- 
point Excelsior. 

Although the paper stock used for 
Tue Quit is far from being newsprint 
and any specimens of newspaper body 
types shown here will not look quite 
the same as they would in newspapers, 
several specimens are presented for 
the purpose of comparison. 


XAMPLE No. 1 shows 7-point Ionic 
No. 5 on an 8-point body; Example 
No. 2: 7-point Paragon on 8 point; Ex- 
ample No. 3: 7-point Excelsior No. 1 
on 8 point; Example No. 4: 7-point Ex- 
celsior No. 2 on 8 point; Example No. 
5: 7-point Opticon on 8 point; Example 
No. 6: 7-point Textype on 8 point; Ex- 
ample No. 7: 742-point Ionic No. 5 on 
9 point; Example No. 8: 8-point Ex- 
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5-point Gothic No. 3 on 5-point body 


Example 11 


celsior No. 2 on 9 point; Example No. 
9: 10-point Excelsior with long de- 
scenders on 12 point; Example No. 10: 
514-point Excelsior No. 1 with short de- 
scenders on 5 point, and Example No. 
11: 5-point Gothic No. 3 on 5 point. 


ERILY, newspaper body faces are 

getting bigger and better—and be- 
cause newspaper readers want and 
appreciate such faces. The modern 
newspaper reader has little leisure. 
He doesn’t read—he glimpses. If he is 
to get much from his papers, he must 
get it ina hurry. 

And editors and publishers who 
wish to make reading easy for their 
patrons—and profitable for themselves 
—have a wide choice of well qualified 
body faces to pick from—including 
Ionic No. 5, Excelsior, Textype, Para- 
gon and Opticon. 


So We Got Together — 


(Continued from page 5) 





same day, allowing competition to 
keep prices and rates at a cut-throat 
level, and dishing out week-old stuff 
to subscribers in the guise of news, a 
similar proposition cannot be adopted. 
True, jealousies have to be thrown 
aside and a clean start made. But 
we've demonstrated that it can be 
done. 

Horse and buggy publishing of 
weekly newspapers in an automobile 
age is either going to invite shopping 
guides or induce merchants to use 
easy-to-get handbills. Why not keep 
ahead of either menace, offer the mer- 
chants a modern, rapid-fire method of 
selling his merchandise, and give the 
subscriber a paper with real news in 
it? We believe the Algona plan is the 
way to do it. 





S. P. Witp (Wisconsin Associate) has 
joined the Portland Cement Association 
publicity staff, with headquarters in 
ton, Mass. 


Boone Micuetson (Northwestern ’34) 
has become an instructor in journalism 
at West Virginia State University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 
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| Went Back to the Old Home Town 


convince you quickly that all towns, 
regardless of size, command the re- 
spect of the teletype. 

Item 3: There is a degree of reader 
receptivity in the small city that deties 
comparison with that of larger com- 
munities. Most of the folks in the 
5,000 homes we enter know one or 
more of us personally. We couldn’t 
fool them even if we wanted to; and of 
course, we don’t want to. Their 
names get in our paper. Somewhere 
along the line we’re bound to make 
the contact—a prize won at a flower 
show, a school honor roll list, a bridge 
party, a birth, a wedding. The Ga- 
zette is their paper, reporting about 
them. The Gazette is a friend, a land- 
mark as familiar as the old Mountain 
House overlooking the city or historic 
Mount Logan immediately beyond the 
Scioto River. 

Item 4: Anything of historical na- 
ture is sacred in the small city daily. 
This is a natural corollary of Item 3. 
We have, on our editorial page, a col- 
umn headed “Quaint Tales of Old 
Chillicothe” conducted by Mr. E. S. 
Wenis; and the praise that gentleman 
attracts with his accounts of the Chilli- 








(Continued from page 8) 


cothe of yesterday convinces us that 
such a department establishes a tie 
with the past as no other medium can. 

Item 5: The church is the main- 
spring not only of the spiritual life but 
the social life of a small community; 
and the daily newspaper in a city the 
size of ours is deacon, elder and patron 
all in one for every church. 


LEASE go back and re-read Item 5. 

It tells of the kindliness, the peace, 
the gentleness of a small city. And 
the complacency? That will be up to 
you. We have our lazy folks; but we 
have our full share of progressive peo- 
ple, too. The effect the slow tempo 
produces depends much upon the hu- 
man material involved. I know law- 
yers here who can argue circles 
around some of the best in Cincinnati. 
I know business men out ahead of the 
parade of merchandising ideas. 

And so, one comes back to the old 
home town. To work—to assign fea- 
tures, dig up art, beat deadlines, pro- 
mote comics, maintain good will. To 
play—we have one of the most beau- 
tiful golf courses in the country; the 
hills about are rich in hiking trails; 


the movies are up to the minute. To 
live—long, long ago I read _ that 
Thoreau, when asked if he had seen 
much of the world, replied: “I have 
traveled much in Concord.” 





ACCORDING TO— 











“I hope that you will be able to 
change my address immediately since 
I am very anxious to continue receiv- 
ing my copies of this stimulating and 
enlightening magazine.”—Leonard N. 
Conklin, Joliet, Il. 


“It’s a pleasure to get the maga- 
zine.”—William D. Ogden, the New 
York Times. 

. * 

“You are getting out a good maga- 
zine which merits the favorable com- 
ments which I am sure you receive 
often.”—John E. Drewry, Director, 
the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia. 





Watiace Liperty (Wisconsin °35) re 
cently became an advertising solicitor for 
the Shawano (Wis.) Evening Leader. 
Byron F. Heat (Wisconsin ’24) is editor 
and manager of Leader. 
































TWO PROBLEMS 


The meeting of today’s reader demand is essential for any news- 
paper that is to achieve that percentage of community and trading 
area coverage expected by the newspaper's advertisers. 


Along with this need is the necessity for economical newspaper 
production if itis to be profitable to its publisher. 


Western Newspaper Union with its extensive variety of valuable 
reader-interest features and departments, delivered to the news- 
paper in forms that mean less typesetting, less stereotyping, less 
make-up, less presswork—in fact, less of all those items of produc- 
tion that mean costs—solves both problems for upwards of ten 
thousand American newspapers. 
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Sigma Delta Chi Meets Nov. 15-17 


gram to make Sigma Delta Chi 

more effective in its leadership 
among active newspaper and magazine 
men will be the chief business before 
the national convention of the profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity when it 
meets at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, Nov. 15-17. 

Alumni representatives from grad- 
uate groups on both coasts and from 
the many chapters between will be 
present. Early indications point to a 
record alumni attendance at this con- 
vention. An informal discussion of 
their problems is planned for an 
alumni session on Friday evening of 
the convention. The delegates from 
the alumni chapters, as usual, will par- 
ticipate also in the regular business 
sessions. 

Another innovation for this year, ac- 
cording to John E. Stempel of the New 
York Sun, national president, will be 
a meeting of advisers and national offi- 
cers to discuss problems of the under- 
graduate chapters. 


Pome m of the alumni pro- 


In addition to two nationally promi- 
nent speakers at the annual dinner on 
Saturday evening, three other pro- 
grams of interest to active newspaper- 
men are being arranged. A sympo- 
sium on “The Newspaper and Munic- 
ipal Government” will be held on 
Friday afternoon. A. D. McLarty, 
secretary of the Illinois Municipal 
League, will be one speaker on this 
program. A newspaperman and a 
city official also will participate. 

A second symposium also is sched- 
uled for Friday afternoon with under- 
graduates as the speakers. Topics 
submitted, from among which selec- 
tions will be made, include studies of 
the new trend in headlines, the service 
of daily newspapers to agriculture, and 
the use of background material in bet- 
ter presentation of news. 

Part of Saturday morning’s program 
will be devoted to research. Prof. Al- 
fred M. Lee, of the University of Kan- 
sas, chairman of the Sigma Delta Chi 
research committee, will speak briefly 
on research developments in journal- 
ism. He is arranging for presentation 
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Convention Headquarters 
November 15, 16, 17 





RATES: From $1.50 up. With Bath, $2.50 





Stay at the Center of Activity 
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two or three of the outstanding pieces 
of research in journalism done during 
the last year. 

Arrangements for the convention 
are being made by Everette Sentman, 
president of the University of Illinois 
Chapter; Dr. Lawrence W. Murphy, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism, and 
James C. Kiper, national executive 
secretary of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Complete details are not available at 
this time. 





HAD YOU HEARD— 











HE war in Ethiopia already has cost the 

life of one American correspondent, 
Witrrep CourRTENAY BARBER, correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune, being a vic- 
tim of malaria—Ratpu O. Narzicer, until 
recently of the journalism faculty at the 
University of Wisconsin and head of the 
university news bureau, has joined the 
journalism staff at the University of Min- 
nesota. He succeeds KENNETH E. OLson, 
new head of the department of journalism 
at Rutgers.—Mark HELLINGER, columnist 
of the New York Daily Mirror, has can- 
celled his long-term contract with the 
paper, effective December 21.—McCreapy 
Huston, former newspaper editor in 
South Bend, Philadelphia and Scranton, 
is now director of the University of Pitts- 
burgh news service and adviser of stu- 
dent publications. He is teaching a course 
in editorial writing as well. He is also 
continuing his magazine work.—Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism has announced it can consider no 
more candidates for admission. More 
than 130 candidates already have been re- 
fused—Two of the best known journalis- 
tic publications are now appearing in new 
dress. H. L. Witi1aMson, editor and pub- 
lisher of National Printer Journalist, is 
now publishing that magazine in the 
handy pocket size as a companion publi- 
cation to the Printing Industry, which he 
recently acquired. The National Editorial 
Association’s Bulletin, published in maga- 
zine format, has been replaced by a 
monthly tabloid newspaper, the National 
Publisher, printed in two to four colors. 
Harry B. RutTLepce is managing director 
and Gene ALLEMAN, editor. 





Rosert B. Unperwoop (Southern Meth- 
odist *35) has been chosen head of the 
department of journalism at Westmoor- 
land College, San Antonio. Offering 
courses in journalism for the first time, 
Westmoorland plans to build a complete 
journalism department. Underwood for- 
merly was head of the department of 
English and journalism and director of 
publications for the Crane (Texas) high 
school. 
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¢ THE BOOK BEAT ¢ 

















One Man’s Review 


R. D. B.’s PROCESSION, by Ralph 
D. Blumenfeld. The Macmillan Co. 
New York. $2.50. 


One of the attractions of journalism, 
as some one has so aptly put it, is the 
fact “it enables you to live more lives 
than your own.” 

At least it enables most of those who 
follow the Fourth Estate to delve into 
the lives of those who figure in the 
news, to peep behind the scenes and to 
know the principal actors and ac- 
tresses both on and off the stage. 

Nothing could demonstrate this 
better than Ralph D. Blumenfeld’s 
collection of impressions, anecdotes 
and revealing glimpses of some of 
those whom he has met during his 
journalistic career. To read it is like 
having the privilege of hearing him tell 
of these more than 50 men and women 
some quiet evening before a glowing 
fire. 

An American by birth, R. D. Blu- 
menfeld has for 30 years been editor 
of the London Daily Express. His 
career has brought him into contact 
with statemen, heads of government, 
actors and actresses, showmen, adven- 
turers, explorers, authors and scores of 
others, great and near-great. 

He pictures and quotes them as only 
a good reporter can. For example the 
night during the World War when he 
brought disturbing news to Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister, to the effect 
that the Germans might break through 
and capture Amiens, which would 
mean Abbeville and the road to the 
sea. It would mean cutting in two the 
French and British armies. It might 
drive Haig to the sea or it might send 
him and his army to Germany as 
prisoners. 

“It was indeed no exaggeration. I 
looked at the Prime Minister thus 
faced with the dire problem, and 
asked: ‘If that happens, Prime Min- 
ister, what then?’ 

“Quickly L. G. answered,” he writes, 
“and here he showed why Britain 
could not lose. ‘If Haig is captured? 
Yes. Well, we will just get us another 
army! >” 

“Then with a jerk of his head he 
walked on. That is what I call the 
Man Unafraid.” 

That’s just a sample. There are 
stories of Mrs. Pankhurst, “The Tiger 
Woman”; Gladstone, Cecil Rhodes; 
Buffalo Bill; P. T. Barnum; Lawrence 
of Arabia; Lord Kitchener; Paul 


Kruger; A. Conan Doyle and a host of 
others. It’s the kind of a book every 
newsman will enjoy, it’s the sort of 
volume other newsgatherers might 
emulate. 


Screen Material 


FICTION AND THE SCREEN, by 
Marguerite G. Ortman, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. Lewis Worthington 
Smith, Drake University. Marshall 
Jones Co., Boston. 1935. $2.00. 


This study endeavors to analyze re- 
cent screen material and reveal its 
sources. 

The volume begins with a survey by 
Prof. Smith of the drama from ancient 
Athens to modern Hollywood. Mrs. 
Ortman then takes up her study and 
reports that most successful talking 
pictures are being made today from 
material in no way connected with 
the stage. 

She makes the observation that 
short stories of novelette size are 
“ideal” for motion pictures purposes, 
pointing out that “It Happened One 
Night,” which received such acclaim, 
was made from a short story that ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan magazine. 
The screen, she concludes, can only 
tell a story and therefore must find 
its material in stories only—com- 
pletely divorce itself from the stage. 

Prof. Smith contributes an interest- 
ing survey of the transformation of 
David Copperfield, the novel, into Da- 
vid Copperfield, the screen play; Mrs. 
Smith, a chapter on “Care for Detail 
in Film Production.” 


The N. E. A. 
Ever Forges Ahead. 


Ever keeping in step 
with the progress of 
modern day news- 
paper publishing, the 
National Editorial As- 
sociation announces 
with the September 
issue of its publica- 
tion, the change in 
name to— 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHER 


In this new form, it is 
a newspaperman’s 
newspaper. Every 
publisher will find it 
filled with facts of 
value to him and his 
newspaper. Send 
your subscription to 
the National Edito- 
rial Association, 134 
North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


$2 


year 


Editorial Association including National 


. - Full membership in the National $ 5 
Publisher 


year 











FOR FREE LANCERS 


FREE LANCE WRITING FOR THE 
MAGAZINES, by William J. Shannon. 
Moorfield and Shannon, Nutley, N. J. 
1935. $1.50. 


Mr. Shannon’s little book—83 pages 
—is a handbook of the mechanics of 
magazine writing, largely. It doesn’t 
pretend to be a textbook in magazine 
writing; rather it tells how to prepare 
manuscripts, how to use a camera, how 
to keep manuscript records and so on. 
As such, it is fairly useful. It would 
be of greater value to the would-be 
free lance, however, if it had more sug- 
gestions on sources of magazine mate- 
rial. Its list of syndicates may be 
helpful to some writers.—MITCHELL V. 
CHARNLEY, University of Minnesota. 








NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. If you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. |f you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


i 219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Iilinois 
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ANY free lance writers, even 

those who would be glad to sell 
to a seed journal, ignore the motion 
picture fan magazine. 

They argue that to write of Holly- 
wood personalities requires being in 
Hollywood and 
knowing the way 
about in that 
publicity - ridden 
colony. Fan 
magazines, 
therefore, get 
most of their ma- 
terial from staff 
writers who in- 
terview stars. 
The fan maga- 
zine must have 
an “angle,” the 
snappier the better. It would seem 
that the free lance writer who, by rea- 
son of personal acquaintanceship, 
learns first why a certain actress left 
her husband, though she still loves 
him, will land his story. 

All of this is quite true. Yet in 
their scramble for fresh approaches, 
the editors are often more than willing 
to consider the story written away 
from Hollywood. 

A certain star suddenly appears on 
the studded horizon. He was born and 
reared in Keokuk, Iowa. The writer 
who digs up the star’s story in Keokuk 
—from family, relatives, and friends 
who are very glad to talk about him— 
can often get a better story than the 
Hollywood writer who has a half hour 
at lunch with the star, and often finds 





J. Gunnar Back 
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him either so reticent or so anxious to 
embellish that only the skeleton of a 
yarn emerges. The coast “chatterer” 
is forced to puff the story into a jaded, 
and often inaccurate, formula. The 
Keokuk writer can work the actual 
facts into a story containing genuine 
human interest. Fans want to read 
how someone very much like them- 
selves arrived in fairyland. Friends 
and relatives furnish pictures. 

Fan magazines pay well—$75 and 
up for several thousand words. Don’t 
exceed 2500. Following the stars trail 
to Hollywood will require some re- 
search, but you may have the approach 
the editor wants. You needn’t nec- 
essarily imitate the flamboyant man- 
ner and style of the regular fan maga- 
zine writer. Get facts, build human 
interest round them—and write only 
of important stars regularly appearing 
on the screens, especially newcomers. 

The college stories of many stars 
have been sold to fan magazines. 
Franchot Tone’s career, for example, 
has been exploited from a hundred 
angles. Some editor is going to wel- 
come his college story. 

Recently a writer sold a story to 
New Movie on ~ little lake resort re- 
treat in Wisconsin which Janet Gay- 
nor visits every summer. It was the 
kind of story Miss Gaynor’s fans and 
the editors went mad about. 

Here are the important motion pic- 
ture publications: 

New Movie, Frank J. MeNelis, editor. 


55 Sth Ave. N. YY. Pioneered in using 
“home town” angle. 
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Modern Screen, Regina Cannon, editor. 
149 Madison Ave., N.Y. Policy similar to 
that of New Movie. 


Motion Picture, Laurence Reid, editor. 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. Hard to hit; keeps 
staff and regular Hollywood free lancers 
busy. 


Movie Classic, Laurence Reid, editor. 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. Will look at free 
lance Mss, 

Screenbook, Carl A. Schroeder, editor. 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. Will look at MSS., 
but favors Hollywood writers. 


Sereen Play, Roscoe Faweett, editor. 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. Relies on staff 
members and Hollywood free lancers 
mainly. 


Photeplay, Ruth Waterbury, editor. 
1921 Broadway, N. Y. Very hard to hit. 
Silver Sereen, Eliot Keene, editor. 45 


W. 45th St., N. YY. Relies on staff and 
Hollywood free lancers mainly. 


Picture Play, 79-89 7th Ave. N. Y. 
Welcomes MSS. 





VOYAGER, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York City, is a relatively new magazine of 
sophisticated and fashionable travel. It 
does not use the usual travalog article, 
Editor Morrill Cody states, and shuns 
straight description. He reports it in the 
market for 500- to 1,500-word articles of 
a semifiction or humorous nature about 
Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, Pan- 
ama, Mexico, California, Canada, England 
and France. “These articles or fiction” 
he continues, “must tell a real story of 
human or of topical interest. If accom- 
panied by photographs we will pay $20 
for each one published, if unaccompanied 
by photographs, $15. We are also inter- 
ested in short anecdotes pertaining to the 
countries listed, of 100 to 500 words in 
length, for which we pay on the basis of 
$10 a column of approximately 300 words. 
Each item must have a real point to it 
and be original. We are not interested in 
eanned humor.” (Mr. Cody’s letter did 
not indicate whether payment is made on 
acceptance or publication.) 

A new magazine, THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA ENGINEER, makes its debut this 
month, published by the Telegraph Press, 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Edited by 
Robert Hall Craig, a consulting engineer 
of wide reputation, the magazine covers 
a wide range of subjects calculated to ap- 
peal to all branches of the engineering 
profession. Regular departments will be 
devoted to Pennsylvania state govern- 
ment agencies whose functions and activ- 
ities are of prime interest to engineers. 

The publication is the latest addition to 
the varied and extensive publishing activ- 
ities of the Telegraph Press whose book 
publishing program was climaxed re- 
eently with the issuance of two current 
best sellers—Senator Huey Long’s “My 
First Days in the White House” and 
Boake Carter’s “Black Shirt Black Skin.” 





University of Missouri to Have New Journalism Unit 

















,2CHOOL +} YOURNALISM 
NIVERSITY > MISSOUR: 




















This is a reproduction of an archi- 
tect’s sketch of the new unit to be 
erected for the School of Journalism 
at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. The present building, shown at 


the left, is Jay Neff Hall, the gift of 
Ward A. Neff, publisher of the Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies and past president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, in memory of his 


father. The new building will dupli- 
cate the present one in size and ap- 
pearance, the two to be joined by a 
tower with an archway that will be the 
main entrance to Francis Quadrangle. 
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WHO «” WHAT «» WHERE 








Lawrence W. Remser, honor graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
added to the staff of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, the University of 
Georgia, as instructor in journalism, John 
E. Drewry, director of the school, has 
announced. 

One of the five highest ranking stu- 
dents in the School of Journalism of the 
University of Wisconsin, Mr. Rember re- 
ceived his degree with honor in 1934. 
Since graduation he has been doing edi- 
torial and publicity work in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Rember spent more than five years 
in the mechanical department of the Wis- 
consin Rapids Daily Tribune. For two 
years he was associated with the Badger 
Legionnaire. He has had reportorial ex- 
perience on the Capital Times and Wis- 
consin State Journal, in Madison, Wis., 
and has been associate editor of the 
Magazine of Sigma Chi. 


*- * * 


Wusur E. Exrston (Minnesota ’34) is 
editor of the St. Peter (Minn.) Herald. 


* * * 


Cart HaMILTON, senior student in agri- 
cultural journalism, was awarded the 
watch offered annually by Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
to the student at Iowa State College who 
accomplishes the most outstanding piece 
of work of a journalistic character. The 
Sigma Delta Chi scholarship award for 
the major journalism student with the 
highest grades in all subjects for four 
years went to Laura Christensen. Twenty 
students were awarded gold journalism 
“T's,” signifying two years of creditable 
work on one or more of the campus pub- 


lications. 
* *” * 


Ricuarp P. Carter, director of the news 
bureau and a member of the journalism 
faculty at Washinton and Lee University, 
spent the summer covering the state cap- 
itol for the Richmond bureau of the 
Associated Press. 


* * * 


ALEXANDER Wayo (Wisconsin ’29), on 
the re-write desk of the Hammond (Ind.) 
Times, was married to Miss Gladys A. 
Ingebritsen, Madison, Wis., school teacher, 
June 15, in Chicago. 


Hucu Baru, former executive vice- 
president of the United Press, has become 
president of the organization, succeeding 
Kart A. Bicket, president of the service 
since 1923. Mr. Bickel continues as a 
director. 


* * * 


Ray Tucker, nationally known Wash- 
ington correspondent, has joined the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate staff to 
write the syndicated column “The Na- 


tional Whirligig.” He had served Col- 
lier’s as its Washington staff writer since 
1933 and prior to that acted as national 
political writer for the Scripps-Howard 
papers. 

* * * 


The Hagerstown (Ind.) Exponent, ed- 
ited and published by Epwin V. O’NEEL, 
former Indianapolis newspaperman and 
a past president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, recently 
celebrated its sixtieth birthday with an 
open house celebration. 


* * * 


Rosert J. SPRINKLE (Missouri ’33), man- 
aging editor of the Carroll (Iowa) Daily 
Herald for the last year and a half, has 
become City Hall reporter for the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Tribune. 


* * * 


AsuTton E. Gorton (Butler ’35) and 
HERBERT P. Kenny, Jr. (Butler ’35) are 
starting a weekly paper, the Kokomo 
Sentinel, in Kokomo, Ind. Gorton will 
be editor and publisher, Kenny manag- 
ing editor. 

Oo a * 

Frank LatTHAM (Northwestern ’33), for- 
merly with the Transradio Press Service 
in Chicago, on Aug. 22 became a member 
of the staff of the Scholastic magazine in 
New York. 


* * * 


JosePpH K. Rukensrop (Ohio State ’29), 
general assignment reporter and desk 
man for the Springfield (Ohio) Daily 
News and Sun for the past five years, has 
joined the staff of International News 


Service at Cleveland. 
7 - * 


Pau. T. DeVore (Montana ’26), assist- 
ant editor and director of publications at 
Montana State College, Bozeman, re- 
signed, effective Sept. 15, to accept the 
position of associate editor of the Montana 
Farmer, with headquarters in Great Falls, 
Mont. 





BACK COPIES WANTED! 


National Headquarters of Sigma 
Delta Chi will be pleased to re- 
ceive any and all copies of THE 
QuILL prior to May, 1934, which 
readers may be able to supply. 

Files of the magazines were de- 
stroyed in the Stockyards fire May 
19, 1934, and although a number 
of readers sent in their Qu11t files 
soon afterwards, the files are still 
far from being complete. 

Send all the copies you can 
spare to: Sigma Delta Chi, 836 
Exchange Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 











JOSEPH BarBER, JR. (Columbia °33) is 
now assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly in Boston. 

Barber was awarded the No. 1 Pulitzer 
Traveling Scholarship from the School of 
Journalism at Columbia in 1933, which he 
resigned to take an assignment in Berlin 
for the Hearst Newspapers and Universal 
Service. He has traveled through Europe 
a number of times and studied at the 
Université de Grenoble in France and the 
University of Munich in Germany. On 
a trip around the world in 1932 he wrote 
articles for New England papers from 
Syria, Iraq, Persia, India, Malaya and 
China. He also has written for maga- 
zines, including Liberty and The Nation. 


+ * * 


KENNETH GAPEN (Kansas State 30) is 
writing for the radio service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, 
D. C. Gapen formerly was at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin College of Agricul 
ture in charge of farm broadcasting. He 
also taught a course in radio writing. 


* * * 


DeForest O’Dett (Butler ’21) has com 
pleted work on his doctor of philosophy 
degree at Columbia University. His doc 
tor’s thesis was entitled “The History of 
Journalism Education in: the United 
States.” 

* * * 


LoweLL Parker (Butler '32) is a re 
porter on the recently established Daily 
News & Enquirer, of Louisville, Ky. 


* * * 


Jesse Cuirrorp (Butler °30), formerly 
on the staff of the Indianapolis Star, has 
joined the Fond Du Lac (Wis.) Common 
wealth-Reporter. 


* * * 


Cart Netson Warren (Northwestern 
24) is the author of a new text in jour 
nalism, “Modern News Reporting,” 1935 
(Harper & Brothers). Warren lives at 
3564 Eighty-ninth Street, Long Island, 
New York. 


* * * 


Eart R. SENHOLZ (Iowa State 30), for 
mer telegraph editor on the Chicago 
Daily Drovers Journal, on Sept. 16 joined 
the staff of the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 
Nonpareil as telegraph and state editor. 





Christmas Gifts 


in the 
1936 Balfour Blue Book 


Write today for your free copy! 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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HARRY FRANKLIN HARRINGTON 


GAIN we pause to record the passing of one whose 
contribution to journalism and journalistic instruc- 
tion was a large one. 

Harry Franklin Harrington, director of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern University since its 
inception in 1921 and a nationally known writer of jour- 
nalistic textbooks, died September 21 of a heart attack at 
his home in Evanston. He had been ill about 10 days. 

Dean Harrington, who was 53 years old, was born in 
Logan, Ohio. He attended Wooster College received his 
B.A. degree from Ohio State University and his M.A. from 
Columbia in 1909. He worked on the Ohio State Journal, 
at Columbus, and the London (Ohio) Times until 1908. 
He was an instructor in English at Ohio Wesleyan 1909-10 
and from 1910-14 was assistant professor of English and 
taught journalism courses at Ohio State. 

He went to the University of Kansas as an assistant pro- 
fessor in 1914; became an associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Illinois in 1915 and remained at that 
school until he assumed the post at Northwestern. He 
had taught as a “visiting professor” at the University of 
California, Southern Division; the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Columbia. He was past president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

His texts included “Essentials in Journalism,” “Typical 
Newspaper Stories,” “Writing for Print” and the popular 
and widely used “Chats on Feature Writing” which has 
just been succeeded by “Modern Feature Writing,” pre- 
pared by Dean Harrington with the collaboration of Elmo 
Scott Watson, editor of Publishers’ Auziliary, and pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Gannett Provides for the Future 


EWSPAPER publishers have made various disposi- 

tions of the fortunes piled up from their publishing 
ventures—none of which seems to us to be more con- 
structive than the provisions recently announced by Frank 
E. Gannett for the continuation of his papers after his 
passing. 

His objectives, according to Editor & Publisher’s account 
of the plan, are to make possible the continuation of good 
and useful newspapers of the widest possible service to 
their communities, rather than newspapers which would 





make the largest possible profits, and, secondly, that most 
of the profits shall go for the welfare of the people, particu- 
larly in the territories the newspapers serve rather than to 
pile up fortunes for any individual or group of individuals. 

With these objectives in mind he has created a founda- 
tion which, on his death, will become controlling owner of 
the common stock of Gannett Co., Inc., which controls the 
Gannett papers. After dividends have been paid on the 
preferred stock, held largely by the employes and execu- 
tives of the papers, the remaining profits available for divi- 
dends will go to the foundation. 

The foundation gives wide latitude to the board of direc- 
tors in the expenditure of such profits for “public char- 
itable, educational and general philanthropic uses and pur- 
poses.” At least 75 per cent of the net income must be dis- 
tributed annually after reserves not to exceed $100,000 are 
set up. 

The board of directors, which will be self-perpetuating, 
will consist of 11 members at least eight of whom must be 
experienced newspapermen and one an experienced attor- 
ney. Each director must hold at least 100 shares of stock. 

Thus it would appear that Mr. Gannett has provided for 
the continuation of his papers in capable hands—news- 
papermen’s hands if you will note—and further that the 
communities in which the papers are located will benefit 
indefinitely, both from having good newspapers and from 
participation in the profits. 

Certainly no better provision could have been made. 


e 
So They Got Together— 


HROAT-CUTTING tactics on the part of newspaper 

publishers are nothing new. Bitter personal feuds and 
as bitter feuds between papers have marked the annals of 
journalism for years. Feuds in which everything but the 
presses were thrown at one another by the combatants. 

No, that sort of competition isn’t new. It has gone on for 
years and probably will prevail here and there for years to 
come. 

But the sort of competition and cooperation that has 
come to pass in Algona, Iowa, through the getting-together 
of two youthful publishers, IS something new. One of 
them tells what they are attempting to do in an article ap- 
pearing in this month’s issue of THE QuILL. 

Maybe your competitor isn’t such a bad fellow after all. 








How to Get Good Reporters 


HERE never would have been a Newspaper Guild if news- 

papers generally had been in the habit of paying good re- 
porters what they are worth. We think there.is no argument 
on that point. Whether or not the Guild has taken the best 
way to bring about its objectives is a question on which there 
can be honest differences of opinion. We think that the fix- 
ing of a minimum wage for any kind of work is more likely 
to have a tendency to keep the wages of all concerned down 
to or near the minimum than it is to result in really good pay 
for the competent newspaper workers. 

“There is widespread complaint among newspaper execu- 
tives over the difficulty of getting good reporters. Arthur J. 
Sinnott, Managing Editor of the Newark Evening News, re- 
cently repeated the advice he gave four years ago to the Soci- 








BEHIND THE 


HEADLINES 


ety of Newspaper Editors. “You can get better reporters and 
keep them by paying them more,” says Mr. Sinnott. 

“The effective way to keep reporters from diverting their 
attention by taking on outside jobs is to pay them enough so 
that the temptation to do publicity work on the side or to 
take money from sports promoters is removed. We are not 
prepared to say what a good reporter’s salary ought to be. 
Not every paper, of course, can pay the $100 a week and more 
that many of the large city papers pay their first-rate men, 
but something comparable to that ought to be within the 
reach of every intelligent, amibitious newspaperman. We 
think it would surprise some newspaper publishers, who 
notoriously underpay their reporters and desk-men, to find 
how much better a newspaper the same men, or fewer of 
them, could produce if the financial incentive were appar- 
ent.”—Editorial in the American Press. 
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What Price Standards? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Every so often, some editor or other 
comes out with a plea for professional 
standards among newspapermen. And, 
without pausing to draw breath, he points 
out that professional and economic stand- 
ards are distinct entities and should not 
be confused and economic standards ad- 
just themselves. 

The wage-earning newspaperman often 
wonders whether the editors are not put- 
ting the cart before the horse. Certainly, 
so many of them cannot be insincere. 

Intellectual integrity, a clear and hon- 
est interpretation of life and a sense of 
responsibility to one’s public are ideals 
to which I believe every college-trained 
journalist (and many others, too) sub- 
scribes. But in exchange for these, he 
should be accorded an economic security 
that will place him beyond temptation. 

After all, it seems to me that a news- 
paperman should be regarded as a human 
being and entitled to the comforts of a 
pleasant home, the pleasure of a family 
and the pride of luxury-possession. 

It is true that many newspapermen do 
get these—a few through ability and the 
rest through some other means. Being 
on the publicity payroll of this or that 
organization is a big help, but it sort of 
damages the professional standards. 
Throw up your hands, if you will, but I 
think you will find many a miniature 
Jake Lingle in the newsrooms of Amer- 
lea, although they still constitute a mi- 
nority group, I hope. 

Where, exactly, does the basic fault lie 
for a lack of a professional standard? In 
my opinion, with the publishers. 

Let us examine one newsroom that I 
know fairly well. In the first place, there 
is no desk man, excepting the city editor, 
and but two reporters who receive more 
money than the men in the composing 
room. This is one place where the work- 
ers get a better deal than the bosses. 

This sheet cut its payroll in the last 
few years by not replacing men when 
vacancies occurred. Finally it found it- 
self too short-handed. It needed more re- 
porters. Did it go into the market where 
there are hundreds of experienced news- 
men to be found to recruit another re- 
porter or twoft Oh, no! It made its copy 
boys, still in their teens, part-time report- 
ers—made them work a few hours each 
day as reporters and do a full trick as 
copy boy for their miserable weekly pit- 
tance. Benigniy, the editor told them, 
“You want to be reporters some day, don’t 
yout” The result is that the sheet has 
acquired some very poor reporters with 
certainly no conception of professional- 
ism and has turned the heads of some lads 
that once were good copy boys. 

A man who has served this sheet for 
eight years with every ounce of loyalty 
and self-sacrifice he possess, who is now 
getting $5 a week more than when he 
went to work for the paper eight years 
ago, who has proved his capability in 
several different editorial positions (and 
in some of these, facts and figures can be 
presented to prove his contentions), who 
recently was elevated to an executive po- 
sition with no increase in salary, went to 
his editor with a request for moré€ money. 
He pointed out where he was saving the 
firm between $200 and $300 a month in his 
new position. 

The editor laughed. Said he, “You 
should feel lucky you are getting what 
you are. Why I had a man in here the 
other day who wanted a job. I suggested 
he try the papers in R.... (a neighbor- 
ing city of 250,000). He said he had and 
that he was offered $25 a week to be as- 
sistant Sunday editor on one paper and 
$22.50 a week to be state editor on the 
other.” 

Now, I ask you, how can you expect 
professional standards from a group of 
men who are treated like shoe clerks? 

How can you expect professional stand- 
ards from employes when publishers are 
content to issue newspapers annoyingly 
lacking in a professional standard of 
craftsmanship? They are content with a 
slovenly product as long as it earns them 
money. When it no longer does, they 
make up for it not by improving the qual- 
ity of product but by printing more 


names, longer local stories that describe 
all the uninteresting details, dull tales 
about neighborhood bridge clubs, they 
spice it with more sensational crime news 
and frost the whole with contests and 
features that are an insult to intelligence. 

It seems to me that the professional 
standard and its creation lie wholly with 
editors—and especially with editors who 
are members of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Let them first follow their own codes 
of ethics which they adopt at their con- 
ventions and quickly forget. 

Let them pay salaries that will com- 
mand professional talent. 

Let them fight for 2 minimum salary 
of 340. 

Let them hire men with the education 
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that instills in them a sense of ethical 
balance. 

Let editor-members of Sigma Delta Chi 
strengthen the organization that they 
wish to be a professional society by hir- 
ing only Sigma Delta Chi men when they 
need replacements. 

Let them provide conditions that will 
enable the newspaperman to hold up his 
head among other professional groups 
to which he is so unfairly compared when 
editors want better service without giv- 
ing anything. 


“DISCOURAGED.” 





Harotp E. Rarnvitte (Northwestern 
29) and Mrs. Rainville are the parents 
of a daughter, Mariann. Mr. Rainville is 
with the Lawrence H. Selz publicity 
agency in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill. 











836 Exchange Ave. 








Are You AFRAID 
To Seek Advancement? 


Are you, a man who has reached mature years, having behind you 
a wealth of experience, hesitant and reluctant to take any forward 
steps which might impair your present economic security? 


Would you be free from office hours to make new contacts, to 
“scout around” and to have personal interviews? Would you 
know where to seek new employment? 


Have you among your personal effects, any personal references, 
written by personal friends, former employers and others ac- 
quainted with your ability? How long would it take you to get | 
them together in case they were needed immediately? | 


This work can be done for you by the Per- 
sonnel Bureau without loss of present 
security or any undue effort on your part. 


All the records of the Personnel Bureau are obtained on a confi- | 
dential basis. Your personal file with the Personnel Bureau serves | 
as a complete application for IMMEDIATE use. 


Whether or not you are now actively seeking employment, you at | 
least know that by having registered with the Bureau, you are less | 
likely to miss THE opportunity you huve been looking for. 
Isn‘t it worth ONE DOLLAR to you to have this service which may | 


enable you to improve your present economic status? The fee of $1 
registers you for active service for three years. 


Write for information and the registration form TODAY. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 





Chicago, Illinois 
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If 
You 
Seek 


A Newspaper Job 


in any department 


ADVERTISING «» EDITORIAL «» CIRCULATION 
«» MECHANICAL «>» 


Utilize These Important Services 
1. Three 40-word “‘situation” ads in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
2. A 3-month subscription, or extension, to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
3. Registration with E & P Personnel Service (agency) for six months. 


4. Preparation by us of 100 photo-litho bulletins about your qualifications and 
experiences with your snapshot or passport photo included thereon. These 
we send to newspapers needing a man of your abilities. 


DRAFT 


an ad now if you are seeking a newspaper connection, and send it 
to us with $5.00 check or money order, to cover all the above 
services. A registration blank will then be sent you. A reason- 
able additional percentage charge will be made when and if a po- 
sition is secured through our services. 


Negotiations Confidential . . . Present Positions Respected 


E & P Personnel Service 


L. P. LIKELY, Mgr. 
1700 Times Bldg. Times Square New York, N. Y. 





